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NOMINATION OF B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, OF ALASKA, 
TO BE GOVERNOR OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


FRIDAY, MARCH 138, 1953 


UnitTep Statres SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in the com- 
mittee room, 224 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator 
Hugh Butler (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hugh Butler, Nebraska; Eugene D. Millikin, 
Colorado; Guy Cordon, Oregon; George W. Malone, Nevada; Arthur 
V. Watkins, Utah; Henry C. Dworshak, Idaho; Thomas H. Kuchel, 
California; Frank A. Barrett, Wyoming; James E. Murray, Montana; 
Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico; Russell B. Long, Louisiana; 
ae A. Smathers, Florida; Earle C. Clements, Kentucky; Henry 
M. Jackson, Washington; and Price Daniel, Texas. 

‘Also present: Kirkley S. Coulter, chief clerk; Stewart French, staff 
counsel; and Miss N. D. McSherry, assistant chief clerk. 

The CHatrRMan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Heintzleman, will you take a seat over here, please. 

Mr. Heintzleman’s nomination to be Governor of the Territory of 
Alaska has been received from the White House, and through the 
Senate has been referred to this committee. I do not imagine it is 
going to take us very long to examine him to the satisfaction of the 
members of the committee and pass on his nomination. 

It has been customary on such nominations to have the candidate 
appear in person, and Mr. Heintzleman is here this morning for 
that purpose. I have been acquainted with him for quite a number 
of years. He has been Chief Forester—was that your title, Mr. 
Heintzleman? 

Mr. HeinrzLEMAN. Regional forester. 

The CuarrMAN. Regional forester for Alaska for a good many 
years. He has been a resident up there for a Jong time. He un- 
doubtedly understands the Territory as well if not better than any 
other individual who could possibly be considered for the position of 
Governor of Alaska. 

I think, Mr. Heintzleman, if you have any brief statement to make 
about yourself, such as your background and experience, the com- 
mittee would like to hear it at this time, and then we will give each 
member an opportunity to ask questions. 
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STATEMENT OF B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, OF ALASKA, NOMI- 
NATED TO BE GOVERNOR OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. HeinrztemMan. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared state- 
ment, but I would like to say a few words about my background and 
experience. 

| was born in Pennsylvania, in Franklin County, about 100 miles 
from Washington, where my people have been settled for the last 200 
Vears 

| graduated from the Mont Alto School of Forestry in Pennsylvania. 
I followed that up with a course in forestry at Yale University, after 
which, in 1910, I entered the Forest Service at Eugene, Oreg 

After working in Oregon for 8 years, I transferred to the Forest 
Service in Alaska, and have been there ever since. 

The CHAIRMAN. Since about 1918? 

Mr. HeinrzLeMan. Since 1918. My work, of course, in Alaska 
has had to do principally with the development and care and con- 
servation of the forest resources; but, since 1937, I have also been the 
representative of the Secretary of Agriculture on all of the work of our 
Department in Alaska, which brought me in very close contact with 
the agricultural-research work and the experimental work in agricul- 
ture; also the work of the Soil Conservation Service and the REA and 
the Farmers’ Home Administration in the great area of the interior 
of Alaska which have possibilities for agricultural development. 

| have also been the representative of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in my section of Alaska for a great many years. 

The CuHarrMAN. In what capacity? 

Mr. HernrztemMan. In the granting of licenses and permits for the 
development of power by private corporations on the south Alaska 
coast 

The CuatrMAN. You have been adviser for the Federal Power 
Commission? 

Mr. HernrziemMan. Yes; their local representative. 

| have taken a great deal of interest in the affairs of the Territory, 
not only along my own line but especially resource development in 
other sections of the country up there outside of the national-forest 
areas, and for the last 15 or 20 years I have been prince ro concerned 
with efforts to develop the pulp-and-paper industry and allied timber 
industries, because it seemed to me that the timber resource there 
represented the best opportunity for immediate development and 
growth in population of that Territory. 

| am glad to say that 3 or 4 years ago we succeeded in getting a very 
large concern interested in putting a pulp mill in Ketchikan. That 
pulp mill, which is to cost $47 million, is now under construction. It 
is expected to go into operation about the Ist of July 1954. It is being 
put in entirely by private capital. There is not a cent of Government 
money in the enterprise. It was financed by the American Viscose 
Co. and the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., which together put in $12 
million, and the additional money was provided by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. and the Equitable Life Assurance Co. and the 
Chase National Bank of New York. We are working on a number of 
other pulp-and-paper projects up there at the present time; also on 
more lumber mills and more plywood plants. We have great expecta- 
tions that these prospects will become realizations within the next 


2 or 3 vears. 
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One of them I think the committee might be interested in is a large 
newsprint mill at Juneau. I know that a great many Senators and 
Represents —s have asked me about the possibilities of getting news- 
print out of Alaska. We have these very extensive forests, and of 
course the country is largely dependent upon Canada for newsprint, 
getting about 90 percent of our requirements from foreign sources, 
mostly Canada. So I have laid out a very large tract of timber in 
the vicinity of Juneau. We have studied the waterpower sites in that 
section, and we find we have the necessary timber and power for the 
establishment of what would be a large if not the largest newsprint 
plant on the American Continent. 

That is one of the things that I am working on now as regional 
forester. 

The CuarrMan. I noticed an item in the paper the other day, a 
short item, AP or UP item, mentioning the fact that a delegation from 
Japan, apparently Japanese businessmen, had visited Alaska with a 
view to purchasing lumber to be shippe “Ll to Japan. Can you tell 
anything about the possibilities of that? 

Mr. HernrztemMan. Yes. I would like to review that. [ know 
some of the Senators are very much interested in it, Senator Cordon 
particularly. 

Last October, a commission from the Japanese Government came 
in to Washington to look into the possibilities of getting lumber sup- 
plies and pulp supplies from somewhere in the United States, They 
are desperately in need of lumber. 

Also, before the war Japan was a great producer of rayon. They 
lost their timber sources from which this lumber and this rayon pulp 
was made when they lost southern Sakhalin, the Kurile Islands, and 
Manchuria. 

I believe, from what I heard, that the Army and the State Depart- 
ment were very anxious that the Japanese look to this continent for a 
source of lumber and pulp rather than looking to their former sources 
that are now under Russian domination. 

0 I was called in to Washington to discuss the matter with this 
group of Japanese officials, and they brought up the question first of 
exporting the raw material. We told them that that was absolutely 
out of the question; that it was contrary to the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, because we wanted the timber of Alaska to be 
used for the development of the Territory, and we did not want the 
raw material to be shipped out. In faet, we had refused in the past 
to allow the logs to go down to Puget Sound or to the coast of British 
Columbia to pulp millls in that section of the country 

Then they brought up the proposition of establishing a colony of 
Japanese on one of the outlying islands in southeast Alaska and putting 
in a sawmill and a pulp mill. We told them again that that could not 
be considered because, in the first place, the immigration laws cer- 
tainly would not permit it; and, in the second place, we thought that 
it would bring violent opposition from the American labor unions. 

Then they asked how they might be able to get this material, lumber 
and pulp, from the west coast, including Alaska, and we told them the 
only way in which it could be worked would be through an American 
corporation, staffed with Americans throughout; and, by putting 
money into it or by otherwise associating themselves with the Ameri- 
can company, they would be able to get the materials shipped to 
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Japan just the same as United States companies which are interested 
In newsprint mills and other plants of that sort in Canada put money 
into them so they can be assured of getting the product. 

[ also called their attention to the fact that they should make 
arrangements with the existing sawmills in Alaska for some of this 
material. I also mentioned that they would undoubtedly want to 
look into the possibilities of Oregon and Washington to supply lumber 
and pulp 

The thing was left in that way, and about a month ago a second 
mission came over to look into the possibilities of getting these 
products from Alaska and the Pacific Northwest States. They were 
technicians. They looked over the southeastern Alaska situation; 
also, I believe, looked over the possibilities of British Columbia and 
Oregon and Washington, for getting material, and they did not tell 
ne when they left just what decision they had reached. ‘They said, if 
they decided to look into the matter any further, the work would be 
done by companies in Japan that would actually try to find American 
companies with which they could associate themselves. That is the 
way the thing was left. 

What it really amounts to is that they might be able to export 
lumber out of southeastern Alaska just the same as they are permitted 
how by law to export lumber from Oregon and Washington. In fact, 
great quantities of lumber, and pulp, I guess, too, are being exported 
from Oregon and Washington now to Japan. 

The CuHarrman. Any development of that kind in Alaska would 
be under the same general setup? 

Mr. Heinrzteman. I told them if they set up an American 
company or associated themselves with an American company, we 
would advertise a block of timber for sale to support that mill and any 
qualified party could bid. 

The CHarrmMan. Having resided in Alaska the length of time that 
you have, you are undoubtedly deeply interested in the increase of 
the population and the general development of the Territory through 
the development of its own resources. 

Mr. HeinrzteMan. That is correct. My principal interest and 
principal activity in the last 20 years has been working for the develop- 
ment of the resources of Alaska which would help support a big 
population and bring in a permanent population. So many of our 
industries now are seasonal. Many of the people working in them 
return to Oregon and Washington or California during the winter 
months 

The CHarrmMan. You have never been in politics, have you, Mr. 
Heintzleman? 

Mr. HernrzLemMan. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You have never been elected to a political office 
of any kind? 

Mr. Hernrzteman. No, I have never served in any such capacity. 
I have been on many commissions and committees, and so on, which 
have been set up by the Federal Government and the Territory to 
study development problems. 

The CuarrMan. I was not trying to embarrass you. I do not 
know and I doubt that it would interest any member of the committee 
to know what political party you belong to, if you have associated 
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with one. I do not think it makes a great deal of difference, if the 
members of the committee are satisfied that you are competent from 
the standpoint of experience and background to handle the job, which 
is’certainly a challenging one in Alaska. 

m Do you have any preconceived ideas as to one of the principal 
subjects that is up for conversation? I hope this will not open up an 
extended lot of questioning. There are some in the Congress who are 
favorable to statehood for Alaska; others who are opposed to it. I 
think it might make a little difference to some if you are an outspoken 
advocate for either side of that question. It might be well to give us 
your views briefly. 

Mr. HernrzLemMan. I have not been an outspoken advocate for 
statehood. I am very much interested in Alaska’s getting statehood 
when it can finance the services that go with modern State govern- 
ment. Mr. Chairman, I think we are fast reaching that stage, and 
I hope it will come within the next few years. 

I think the thing that we have to do is to exert all the effort up 
there that we can to get more of our resources into use so that we can 
increase the permanent population and the wealth; after which state- 
hood, it seems to me, should come very easily. 

Senator Mruurkin. Mr. Chairman, | wna like to ask a question. 

What do you think, Mr. Heintzleman, the Federal Government 
should do to strengthen the economy of the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Hernrzteman. I think that one of the things we are going to 
have to do up there is to review—I am not prepared to go into detail 
of what should be done—but to review the land laws. 

Senator MriLirkeNn. I would like to have a general idea of what the 
Federal Government can do to put the Alaska Territory on a sound 
economic basis. 

Mr. HeimnrzteMan. I think the first thing we ought to do is to 
review all the land laws, Federal laws, which apply to that Territory. 
There are many laws in effect, such as the old homestead laws passed 
away back in eighteen hundred and sixty-something, which I think 
do not fit the present situation in Alaska. 

I also think that we should review all of the licenses and leases, 
including forms of timber sales contracts, and what have you, that 
we are offering up there now, to see whether they could not be 
changed in order to smooth the way for more industrial development. 

Waterpower is one of the particular things I think we should look 
at; also coal and oil. 

Senator Miiurkin. What could the Federal Government grant to 
the Territory of Alaska so we can get the Federal Government out 
of Alaska as much as possible? 

Mr. HeinrztemMan. Under the statehood bill, as you know, there 
is a large area of land that would go to the Territory. Whether it 
comes in in big blocks as S. 50 provides, or whether it comes in as it 
did in New Mexico and Arizona, four sections to the township, it is 
going to be a very large area of land. I think that is one of the things 
that can and should be done. 

Senator ANDERSON. How many sections to the township? 

Mr. HeinrzLeMan. Four to the township in Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

Senator SMatHERs. May I ask a question right there? 
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Is it your opinion that one of the reasons Alaska has not developed 
more rapidly is because the Federal Government has exercised such 
tight control over so much land? 

Mr. HeinrztemMan. | think that that has something to do with 
but by and large, I think that we are just coming into position now 
where many of our resources are economically valuable. I do think 
if some things had been changed, the terms of leases and licenses, 
and so forth, Alaska would be further ahead than it is today. 

Senator SMarners. Do you feel if you adopted an open policy, 
so to speak, of urging people to come up there and giving them lands, 
as I understand was done in the early days of New Mexico and 
\rizona, if you had a more liberal policy in that respect there would 
be large numbers of people who would come there? 

Mr. HerinrztemMan. Of course, we have always had the homestead 


law, the 160-acre homestead law. I do not know whether there were 
any gifts of land aside from the homestead law to individuals in those 
States you mentioned, or not. But I will say that in connection 


with big projects like the one that all of us have heard about recently 
for the development of aluminum, certainly the law should permit the 
eranting of more than 160 acres to one corporation. In that particu- 
lar instance, the company was going to be faced with putting in a town 
and city of 20,000 people, and it was going to be necessary to get 
special legislation from Congress to provide the necessary lands. 
I think quite a few things like that would be helpful, Senator. 

Senator SMaruers. Is it true that the Department of the Interior 
has been holding the most desirable lands and has not been opening 
to homesteading that which might have been the most desirable lands? 

Mr. HeinrzLemMan. There were 2 or 3 quite large tracts that were 
withheld for a while in order that the agricultural capabilities of the 
land could be studied, and they were held up for 4 or 5 years while 
surveys were being made. I think, of course, the survey should 
have been speeded up very materially so that the land was not out 
of circulation over a vear or two. | think that from now on, Senator, 


that willbe done. That was the first time we attempted such surveys, 
and the thing kind of lagged. 
Senator SMarHers. Would it be your policy to open up more and 


more of this land to iceman and make the rules easier for 
everyone to have a home and to encourage people to come there? 

Mr. HeinrztemMan. That is true. It is not only true of the home- 
stead laws, but there are a great many people coming into Alaska 
who just want a place to build around the towns. Down in the 
national-forest section, which is in southeastern Alaska, we in the 
Forest Service built roads in to the lands surrounding those towns, 
arterial roads and side roads. 

Senator Corvon. Those were within the boundaries of the national 
forest? 

Mr. Heinrzteman. Within the boundaries of the national forests. 
We laid out the land along these road systems into tracts, from ] 
acre up to 5 acres. Then any time anybody came to town and 
wanted to work in a sawmill or something of the sort, he could go 
into our forest supervisor’s office and look at the maps, and our 
forest supery isors would even take him out along the road and show 
him what lands were open. He could start building his home there 
the next morning if he wanted to do so, and many of them did. 
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Senator Corpon. Could he get title, or only a use right? 

Mr. Hernrzteman. | was going to mention that. They would 
build a garage first and live in it while building the house. You 
know how expensive it is in Alaska to have anything done in the 
way of construction. After about a year he would have a nice home. 
We threw it out of the forest so he could vet title to it, after 3 years 

The same thing with all industrial plants. We threw lands out 
of the national forests for salmon canneries, sawmills, and so forth 
We laid out townsites. We divided them into streets and blocks, 
and as soon as they had 50 or 60 or 100 residents, we eliminated tne 
tract from the national forest so the title could be obtained under 
the Townsite Act. 

[ think if we can do more of that work in the Territory as a whole 
it would be very beneficial 

Senator SMatHers. | have never been to Alaska, and I just won- 


dered | heard the other day the capital is Juneau, Is it not? 

Vir. HeinrzLemMan. That is correct 

Senator SMATHERS. Is it true that you have to flv in there or come 
in by boat; that there is no road in to Juneau? 

Mr. Hemntzteman. Yes. Of course, we have extremely rugged 


mountains in that section ol the wi rid, and it Wo id be very diffieu 
to get a road in there Sometime we will hay a road 
but at the present time we have none. We have excellent airplan 
transportation and good boat service 
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hoat or airplane 


Senator SMATHERS. You vet in to the capital by 

Mr. Hemnrzteman. That is true of many of the towns of south- 
eastern Alaska. Most of them are on islands, so you cannot have 
roads connecting the towns 

Senator Minurkin. Do you favor the election of the Governor of 
\laska? 

Mr. HernrzteEMAn. Very much so. I think that is a step that 
should be taken immediately. It should have been taken a long time 
aeo, 

Senator Miuurkin. There has been complaint in the past that the 
Governor of Alaska has perhaps been excessive in attempts to dom- 
inate the Legislature of Alaska. Do you believe in separation of 
those powers, with the executive attending to its business and the 
legislature attending to its business, without the executive attempting 
to dominate the legislature? 

Mr. HemntrztemMan. Yes, I certainly do. If I am confirmed in this 
position, I would expect to work very closely with the legislature, for 
after all, they represent the people. I do not believe that I would 
have any trouble along that line. Iam acquainted with most of them. 
I have been in Alaska for 35 years. 

Senator Murray. Governor, do I understand you are opposed to 
statehood for Alaska at this time? 

Mr. HerntzutemMan. I| think it might be better to build up our indus- 
tries just a bit more. I think it will come in a few years. 

Senator Murray. Do you not think if statehood were granted, 
there would be an immediate process of development in Alaska; that 
people would come there more promptly if it were a State rather than 
a Territory? 

Mr. Herntzteman. I do not know, Senator. I can only say that 
[ have not run across very many people who said if Alaska was a 
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State they would like to come up there. In other words, that was not 
the dominant feature in their coming. 

Senator Murray. That has been the result on the mainland 
of the United States. For instance, in Montana, after statehood 
was granted there was quite a rapid development which took place. 
[t seems to me that statehood for Alaska would have the same effect. 
Have you given any consideration to the effect of statehood in the 
national defense? Would it not be very important that Alaska 
should be a State, in view of the situation of Alaska in the world 
today as a very strategic point in the defense of our country? 

Mr. Hemrzteman. I do not know how much statehood for Alaska 
would contribute to national defense. 

Senator Murray. You have no argument to take the opposite 
position? 

Mr. HerytzLteman. No, I do not take the opposite position. 

Senator Murray. Being born in Pennsylvania, which contributed 
many very able men in the f fight for conservation of our national 
resources, I assume that you are strongly in support of programs of 
that kind. 

Mr. HernrzteMan. Very much so. As the Alaska representative 
of the Forest Service, it is my job to help conserve the resources 
there. In timber, for example, we are laying out all timber units 
on the basis of sustained yield, so we will be assured of a perpetual 
supply of timber. 

Senator Murray. The same program as in the United States. 

Mr. Heintzteman. All lumbering will be under the supervision of 
the Forest Service, and we are going to assure ourselves that we are— 
going to get natural reproduction or provide artificial reproduction 
on every one of those areas. In other words, the people living in 
that section of Alaska can be assured that they are going always to 
have a timber supply; that timber will never be exploited. 

Senator Murray. It has been rumored around that certain big 
industries in the States are opposed to Alaska, the salmon-fishing 
industry, for example. Do you think that you will be in a position 
to have the support and cooperation of the salmon industry? 

Mr. HeinrzLEMANn. You mean opposed to statehood? 

Senator Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Hetnrzteman. I know a great many people in the salmon 
industry, and I suppose that I would have their support. Of course, 
in my work I have never come in very close contact with them 
officially. 

Senator Murray. They are not recommending you for the present 
position you are taking? 

Mr. Hernrzteman. No, I do not think so, not as a group. 

Senator Murray. You have not had any contacts with them? 

Mr. Hernrzteman. No. 

Senator Murray. You do not know that they are supportin; g you? 

HetntzLEMAN. No more so, I believe, than anybody else 

Senator Murray. I notice you made some re marks about the ‘need 
of getting lands for the building of townsites. In the United States 
in territorial areas we had townsite laws where the Federal Govern- 
ment would grant a townsite to a territory where a town was to be 
built. The city in which I live, Butte, Mont., was a result of a 
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townsite grant back in the early history of the Territory of Montana. 
Is that not possible up in Alaska? 

Mr. HernrzLeEMAN. Yes; we have a townsite law now. As I say, 
we have laid out many townsites and people get patents to their lots 
inthe town. Ispoke about granting title to a large tract, and I meant 
where a company had to come in and build all the houses in order to 
get people to move in there. Personally, 1 do not favor company 
towns, and even the Aluminum people told me that while they figured 
that they would have to build residences in those towns, they hope xd to 
sell them to the workers immediately on a time basis. In order to get 
things started, they would have to finance the building. 

In putting in these big pulp mills, we have repeatedly told companies 
that were interested we did not want company towns. 

Senator Murray. You are opposed, though, to statehood at this 
time for Alaska? 

Mr. HetnrzeLMan. I think it is a little premature, yes. 

Senator Murray. A little premature. Are there not a lot of people 
up there who would like to see it? 

Mr. HerintzetmMan. That is correct. 

Senator Murray. The people who are principally opposed to it 
are these industries? 

Mr. HetntzLeMAN. I do not know about that. Some industries are. 

The CHarrMaNn. You yourself would like to see statehood? 

Mr. HemntzLEMAN. I am very anxious to see statehood as quickly 
as possible. 

Senator Murray. Would you not be in favor of having this bill, 
S. 50, which provides for the admission of Alaska to the Union, passed 
at this time? 

Mr. HernrzteMan. I thought maybe allowing for a Governor to be 
elected first might be a progressive step along that line, and a little bit 
later a bill like this could be passed. 

Senator Murray. But you do not know of any legitimate reason 
why statehood should not be granted at this time? 

Mr. HerntzLeMan. No; except that I thought we would be able to 
finance it a little later in better shape. 

Senator Murray. That is merely your individual opinion? 

Mr. Heinrzteman. That is merely my opinion. 

Senator Murray. That does not represent the opinion of the major- 
ity of the people? 

Mr. HernrztemMan. Not necessarily. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Heintzleman, may I ask this question: You 
are not looking toward the position of Governor as a place where you 
will be urging statehood or opposing statehood? 

Mr. HeinrzLeMan. Not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are going to be an executive officer. 

Mr. HetnrzLeMan. Yes. 

Senator Murray. If you become the Governor of the Territory, 
and you have the support and backing and cooperation of these huge 
industries, and they would be oppose d to statehood for Alaska, the n 
you would go along with them? 
~ Mr. Hernrzteman. No; I do not think so. I would go along with 
whatever I thought the majority of the people of the Territory wanted. 

Senator Murray. Do you not think the majority of the people 
want statehood now? 
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Mir. HeinrzLemMan. I imagine they do 

Senator Murray. That is all. 

Mr. Hernrzteman. I was giving my personal view on immediate 
statehood 

The CuarrMan. I would like to make a statement in connection 
with one question that Was asked bv Senator Murray. [t would not 
be an inducement to increase the population if they had statehood 
at this time. The prospect for statehood in Hawaii has been rather 
favorable for quite some time, for vears, and according to the actual 


eensus fivures, the population has declined rather than increased 





during those vears. I simply mention that to, I hope, make the point 
that the prospects 1Ol statehood I do not think make very much 
difference so far s the pop lation is cone erned, in either Hawaii or 
Alaska It is the industrial development { believe, that will influence 
he population fal more than Just the prospect of statehood. 
Senator Mut Just one more question I notice in the press 
iat spokesmen for tehood for Hay seemed to be impressed with 
dea that it would result in strengthening the Republican Party, 
ad h) hey vo ld have Senators [rol nere, vhereas the opposite 
hea ( th) 3E ( \ 
ihe CHAIRMA I thir Senator Murray. the prospect of Repub- 
senators [to \| } far better than tt has been for many vears. 
sen me Ni Ih) What hint 
Che CHAIRM Che Hou rembership of 24 is 21 tepublicans 
ad 1), ocra t the pre } eY ile | { elect mn 
SO] ) \] ict ( 
The CratrrMan. So 1 want to make the point that so far as I am 
concerned, and Lam sure as far as the Republican Party is concerned 
has never been mentioned officially in any way that I know of—the 
mere fact that hev have a maltorit of the \lembers of the House of 
Representatives id the Senate up there at this time is no reason that 
ie \ hould have statehood a this time 
Sento! Mout RA‘ | notice that spc kesmen LO] the press take, for 
instance, the columnist Gould Lincoln point out that if Hawai gets 
tatehood 1 would mean in mediately two Senators from Hawail: 
and, on the contrary, that if statehood were given to Alaska. that 
might not be true | do not think that is right, Dut that seems to be 


he sentiment of some people who are opposed to Alaska’s being a 
und in favor of statehood for Hawaii. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not believe those are substantial reasons, 
Senator, and | hope that vou can assure me and some of the Repub- 
lican Members that we will get two Republican Senators from Hawaii. 

Senator Murray. I think it is of great importance from the stand- 
point of national defense. Because of the strategie position that 
\laska occupies, statehood would be a very important thing for our 
country 

The CHarrMan. Senator Watkins? 

Senator Watkins. I would like to ask, Mr. Heintzleman, if you 
are acquainted with withdrawals for reservations for the natives up 
there? 

Mr. Hernrzteman,. Yes, I am. 

Senator Warkins. Senator Millikin was asking you if there was 
anything the Federal Government could do to advance progress there 
and help that area. Could anything be done about those reservations? 
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Mr. HetnrzLeMan. | am very much opposed to reservations for the 
natives in the sections of Alaska with which I am most familiar. It 
might be that they need Eskimo reservations in the Arctie. 1 do not 
know. Iam not passing on that. I do know the situation and the 
condition of the Indians in Alaska, and I believe that the thing that 
we should do is integrate the native people into the general population 
there just as quickly as possible. The Indians of Alaska are fine 
people. I know many of them and | have known them for years. 
They are making rapid progress. They have never been reservation 
Indians. They work along with the whites. They go to the same 
schools as the whites in a great many cases. ‘They serve in the legis- 
lature. Many are teachers, preachers, lawyers, and so forth. We 
have at least 15,000 Indians and they could be a very important 
feature of the Alaskan economy. From the standpoint of the general 
welfare as well as their own, I think it is very important that they not 
be placed on reservations. 

Senator Watkins. Most of the reservations that have been set 
aside recently were lands withdrawn for reservations up in the Arctic 
area. 

Mr. HeinrzLeMAN. Some have been up there. There have been 
one or two, you recall, in southern Alaska. 

Senator Warkins. Do any considerable number of natives live on 
these reservations? 

Mr. HernrztemMan. No. I think in the Arctic the reservations are 
extremely large compared with the number of people who live in them. 
There is a mere handful on a reservation of one or two million acres. 

Senator Watkins. As | understand it, the natives themselves have 
taken great part in the progress that has been made in Alaska to date 

Mr. Heinrzteman. That is true. In the sections of Alaska where 
we are trying to develop big industries, | think that the Indians are 
going to profit tremendously from those industries by being given 
year-around employment. Now they are engaged in the fishing 


industry only a few months out of the year. We have written into 
our contracts for timber for pulp mills, that they are to favor or use 
the local people as much as they possibly can. They would like to 


employ Indians anyhow, because those people were born there and 
will stay there. They will not be inclined to move to the States in a 
few years. 

Senator Warkins. Are they trained in sufficient numbers to provide 
a work force? 

Mr. HeinrzLEMAN They can be trained. They are very quick to 
pick up trades. Many of them are skilled now in the mechanical 
trades. 

Senator Watkins. Where is most of the native population in Alaska 
located, what part of the Territory? 

Mr. HernrztemMan. | should say the greatest concentration is 
down in southeastern Aleska, down in the national forest section. 
where we have about 6,500 out of the total of 15,000 Indians we have 
in Alaska as a whole. Of course, we also have 15,000 or 16.000 Es- 
kimos farther north. ‘The Indians as a rule are living in the sections 
of the country where we are trying to get in industrial development 
and I think they will fit well into the industries there. . 

Senator Warkins. Indians down in the southeastern part of Alaska 
do not live on reservations? 
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Mr. Herntzteman. With one exception they do not. They live 
in towns just like white towns, with mayors and councils and all that 
sort of thing. 

Many of them live in the same towns as the whites. More and 
more they are going to the white schools. 

Senator Warkins. There.is not any segregation? 

Mr. HetnrztemMan. No segregation whatever. The native schools 
are fast going out. In fact, | understand by 1960 there will be no 
more strictly native schools left I have checked with the school 
superintendents in six cases within the last few years, and they told 
me that they thought it extremely beneficial to have those youngsters 
in white schools. They were not discriminated against at all and the 
personality, vou might say, of the Indian boys and girls improved 
immediately. Three or four of the school superintendents told me 
when the Indian youngsters first came in they could hardly look the 
principal in the eve. “But after 6 months they come in and talk to 
me,” one said, “just like the white youngsters.” 

Senator Watkins. It has been a success, then? 

Mr. HerntztemMan. A decided success 

Senator Warkinxs. What is vour opinion with respect to the time 
when the Indian Bureau could be withdrawn from operations in 
Alaska? 

Mr. HeinrzLemMan. I think, with the possible exception of Eskimos 
again and | do not claim to know anything r about Eskimos | think 
they could, in a very short time, ope up their work with Indians. 
\s IL said, the Indian schools are fast being abolished and I think the 
hospitals might well be taken over by the Public Health Service. 
Those are the two big activities of the Indian Service in Alaska at the 
present time 


Senator WATKINS May say, we have hills now before this com- 
mittee which propose the taking over of the health service for Indians 
by the Public Health Service. Would you agree that that could be 


done with fair success? 

Mr. Hemnrzteman. | think so 

Senator Corpon. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

You mentioned, Mr. Heintzleman, vour interest in securing large 
industries. Of course, | readily understand that if you are going to 
put in a pulp mill, the very nature of the investment and the type of 
equipment necessary require a very considerable amount of money. 
Of course, any operation such as the Aluminum Co. of America con- 
templated would fall in that category. 

[ am interested in your views as to what the possibilities are in the 
Territory for the smaller type businesses, some of which, of course, 
would naturally gravitate there if you had a pulp mill or if you had an 
aluminum plant. In addition to that, in the matter of smaller type 
sawmills, smaller mineral developments, and that sort of thing, what, 
in your opinion, is possible in the future of Alaska in that field? 

Mr. HeintzteMan. I spoke particularly of these large industries in 
timber because we figure 80 percent of our timber in Alaska is primarily 

valuable for pulp. Of course, as vou just said, that requires tremen- 
dous investments. For example, the newsprint mill that we were 
talking about for Juneau will cost $60 million at least. Now, that 
leaves 20 percent of the timber to be used in other ways. That would 
go into plywood and into sawmills. Those would, of course, be much 
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smaller enterprises. Quite a bit of the timber would also be used for 
shingles in small enterprises. Others would be used for telegraph 
poles, transmission line poles, which again are a small type of industry. 

Senator Corpon. I assume if you had the necessary personnel to 
operate your pulp mill or any type of large industry of that character, 
the very presence of numbers of families directly attributable to 
employment in the larger industries would require services that would 
in itself make the area desirable for smaller businesses that would 
furnish those services. 

Mr. HeinrzteMan. Yes. We figure, for example, that a pulp mill 
of 525 tons a day, which would be the capacity of the one at Ketchikan 
when it reaches its ultimate, is going to bring about 4,800 people into 
that community; and half or more of those are going to be concerned 
with the service industries that you just mentioned. We are going to 
need more shops for the building of small boats for towing logs. We 
are going to need, as you know, Senator Cordon, coming from a lumber 
country, machine shops to keep logging engines in repair and that will 
service these caterpillar tractors, trucks, and other equipment. All 
of that is in addition to the usual service industries that you have in 
towns. 

Senaior Corpon. Are vou acquainted to any extent with the 
mineral-development possibilities of the Territory, or any part of it? 

Myr. HeINTZLEMAN. Yes; | am. 

Senator Corpon. Do you believe the present laws, as far as you 
know them, are adequate to advance the exploration and development 
of mineral values, or have you made any study of that? 

Mr. Hernrzieman. I have not made any study of that, but I think 
there are quite a few things that could be done to promote the develop- 
ment of those industries, like aid to prospectors. That is something 
which is being done on the Canadian side of the line with extremely 
effective results, and is one of the things that I think we should be 
doing in Alaska? 

Senator Corpon. Is there any limestone in Alaska? 

Mr. HetnrzLeMan. Yes; we have very high-grade limestone. That 
is one of the developments [ have been trying to promote. 

Senator Corpon. Do vou have a cement plant in Alaska? 

Mr. Hervrzteman. No; no cement plants. 

We also have iron ore. Of course, We have cold, but the eold- 
mining industry has been in a decline for a great many years due to 
$35 gold and constantly increasing costs, and I think at the present 
time only about 40 percent of the gold-mining industry in Alaska is 
actually in operation. We are looking around now for base metals 
that we can develop to supplement gold. 

I think the prospects are very good. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Anderson? 

Senator ANDERSON. Mr. Heimtzleman, I think you told Senator 
Murray that if the majority of the people in Alaska wanted statehood, 
you might go along with them. Is that similar to your statement? 

Mr. HernrzteMan. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. Has there been a poll up there at any time? 

Mr. HeinrzLeMAn. There has not been a poll since 1946. 

Senator ANDERSON. Has there been a referendum of some kind? 

Mr. HeinrzLemMan. Not since 1946, and that was 60 percent for 
statehood and 40 percent against. 
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Senator ANDERSON. Do you think the tendency has increased for it? 
Ir. HeinrzLeMAN. | cannot tell you, Senator 

Senator ANDERSON. He asked about how the industries felt about this 
Were you down here during the hearings in 1950? 

Mir. Hernrzteman. I did not attend those hearings. 

Senator ANDERSON. Were you down in Washington during the 
hearings? 

Mir. HemnrztemMan. Part of the time 

Senator ANDERSON. You were here a considerable part of the time, 
were you not, actually? 

Mr. HeinrzuemMan. Yes 

Senator ANDERSON. That is the way I remember it, at least. 

Who conducted the opposition to Alaskan statehood? Was it 
Judge Arnold? 

Mr. HernrztemMan. I think it was. 

Senator ANDERSON. You are pretty sure it was? 

Mr. HemnrzteMan. | know he was here 

Senator ANpERSON. He was the representative of the Alaska salmon 
fishing industry? 

Mr. HeinrzLeMan. Yes 

Senator ANDERSON. He is strongly opposed to statehood; the mining 
industries are opposed to statehood; and you think it is premature? 

Mr. HetnrzteMan. Yes. 1 thought we should build up the indus- 
tries. [am hoping that we will get it in a few vears. Iam strong for i 
it but I think it would be better to put our time and effort for the next 
couple of years in building up the industries. 

Senator ANDERSON. | remember a strong statement from a forme 
Senator from California by the name of Nixon, vigorously in support 
of statehood, and we have many others in there, which | think have 
no part in this discussion, but at least there are a great many peopl 
who do not share your pessimism about the present situation. 

You went to Alaska in 1918 as chief forester? 

Mi HeINTZLI MAN ] went to Alaska In) 1918 and became revional 
forester mn 1937 

Senator AnperRsON. When did the development of the pulpwood 
industry in Alaska get under way? 

Mr. HeinrztemMan. It is just starting now. 

Senator AnpERSON. So for 30 years while you were chief forester, 
there was no development of the pulpwood industry? 

Mr. HeinrzLemMan. Not of the pulpwood industry. 

Senator Anprgrson. Did you ever recommend against the 
development? 

Mr. HeinrztemMan. Of the pulp industry? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. HeintzLeEMan. No. Ihave always been very strong forit. We 
expected in the twenties that we were going to get a very substantial 
development of the pulp industry, in the late twenties; and then the 
depression came along, and there was po chance of doing anything for 
a great many years. In fact, we had 2 companies that had bid in 
the timber necessary for 2 large plants in 1929 or 1930. But the 
depression came along and they dropped out. 

Senator ANpERSON. We were in the depression in 1930 pretty 
strongly 
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Who initiated the effort to develop the Tongass timber areas? Was 
it the Forest Service? 

Mr. HerntzLEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. Or was it the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. HerntzteEMANn. No. It was the Forest Service. 

Senator ANDERSON. Where did the Tongass timber bill originate? 

Mr. HeinrzteMan. In the Forest Service. 

Senator ANDERSON. It did? 

Mr. HeintzLeMan. That is what | would say 

Senator ANDERSON. Are you able to testify as to where it came from? 

Mr. HeinrzLEMANn. No, I cannot, Senator. I just know we were 
advocating it very strongly. I have forgotten where the bill origi- 
nated. It may have originated in Interior 

Senator Warkins. May | make an observation, if you will vield? 

I was chairman of the subcommittee that held a hearing on the 
Tongass Forest development, and as I remember, both the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Seeretarv of the Interior supported the bill 
Most departments were back of it | do not know who took it to 
the Senate and introduced it 

The CHArRMAN. What is that, Senator Watkins? 

Senator Warkins. I do not know who took it to the Senate and 
introduced it. [It was introduced by some Senator 

The CHarrMan. | think I had the honor. Legislation which px 
mitted the development of the pulp industry? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes 

The CHatrMan. | think | can claim that honor 

Senator WATKINS And that legislation was passed in 1947, as | 
remember tt. 

Was it the lack of statehood that held Ip tha development Irom 
that point on? 

Mir. HeminrzLeMan. No. 

Senator Warkins. It would be your opinion statehood had nothing 
to do with it? 

Mir. HeinrztemMan. | think not 

Senator Warkins. What was the reason it took so long from the 
time the bill was passed up to how t 

Mr. HeinrzLeMan. It was going to require a lot of money, and | 
think they were spending most of their time trying to arrange the 
financing, 

Senator Warkins. Did you ever hear that any Indian claims were 
filed, and the court enjoined them from letting those contracts? 

Mr. HernrzpeMan. | remember those Indian claims. 

Senator ANDERSON. A timber-development company was developed 
in New York, and it tried to put in a claim that the Indians had 
rights there. They shipped a tractor up there, did they not? 

Mr. HeinrzpemMan. That is right 

Senator ANDERSON. Did they get a permit from the Forest Service 
to go in and cut the timber? 

Mr. HeintzpeEMan. No; they did not. 

Senator ANDERSON. They went in and cut it anyhow? 

Mr. HrinrztemMan. They went in and cut a few trees. 

Senator ANDERSON. They were not regarded as trespassers by the 
Forest Service? 
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Mr. HernrzpeMan. No action was taken 

Senator ANDERSON. So, for all this long period, the resources of 
\laska were pretty effectively locked up and there was no development 
of them? 

Mir. HeinrzLEMAN. We were trying to get them developed, but, 
as I said, I guess we were a little too far ahead. There was still so 
much timber left in Washington and Oregon which was closer to the 
markets 

Senator ANDERSON What about hydroelectric power? How do 
vou feel about the development of that? 

Mr. HernrzLemMan. There is no question but that the hydroelectric 
power of Alaska represents tremendous possibilities for development. 
l am well acquainted with the power situation in Alaska. In fact, in 
the earlier vears, | made many of the surveys of these power sites. 
We have a very large potential resource of waterpower in southern 
\laska, and the central part of Alaska has some extremely large 
projects, too. You may have heard about the site on the Copper 
River and those on the Susitna River. 

Senator ANDERSON. | was going to ask you about the Eklutna 
proyect 

Mir. HeinrztbemMan. That is a relatively small project, but it is 
roing in at the present time 

Senator ANDERSON. Did you make any examination of that’ 

Mr. HernrzLeMAn. That is outside of my area 

Senator ANDERSON. You are familiar with the fact that it has 
costa lot more than they thought it was going to cost? 

\Ir. HeinrztemMan. Yes 

Senator ANpERSON. It started off to cost some $20 million. 

Mr. HernrzLeMAn. $21 million, I believe, and I think they are 
asking for $13 million more now 

Senator ANDERSON. It is up to $35 million and still growing nicely 

The CuarrMan. Is that different from such projects elsewhere all 
over the country? 

Senator ANDERSON. No. Some of them work out pretty well 
You think there are great possibilities for power in that area? 

Mr. Heintzteman. Yes; I do 

Senator ANDERSON. Do vou object to the development of public 
powell 

Mir. HeinrzteMan. No, I do not, but I think I would like to see it 
developed by private industry where we can possibly get it that way. 

Senator AnpERsSON. How about fish traps? 

Mr. HeinrzuteMan. I do not know much about that 

Senator ANDERSON. The natives would like to get the fish traps 
abolished, but they cannot get it done 

Mr. HeintzLEMANn. Some of them would, Senator. 

Senator ANDERSON. You think there is a difference of opinion up 
there? 

Mr. HetntzLeMan. You see, there are four of these so-called Indian 
towns now in Alaska that own their own salmon canneries, and they 
all have traps of their own 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you recall a vote up there in which there 
were some 23,000 for abolishing and 2,000 for retention of the 


) 


fish traps? 
\Ir. HeinrztemMan. Yes 
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Senator ANDERSON. Are the fish traps still there? 

Mr. HeinrzLpeman. Yes 

Senator ANpERSON. Would it be your policy to continue them 
there, or would you try to get rid of them? 

Mr. HernrztemMan. I do not know. From the standpoint of con- 
servation of fish. | do not know which is the better thing, or whether 
vou can have both In some localities traps are not used as they 
are not practicable 

Senator ANDERSON. You do not have any feeling on this question 
of representative government when there are 23,000 on one side and 
2,000 on the other side? 

Mr. HeinrzLtemMan. It shows the attitude of the local people on it 

Senator ANDERSON. No. It shows the power of the salmon fishing 
industry 

Do vou have any feeling on the Alaskan Railroad? Have you had 
an opportunity to study it at all? You must be familiar with it 

Mr. HeinrzteMan. I am familiar with it 

Senator ANpERSON. Is it an extremely expensive operation, o1 
aren't vou well enough acquainted with it? 


Mr. Hetnrzteman. | would not think so, Senator. It is true 
they had to rebuild it in the last few vears. It was worn-out during 
the war. Everything, of course, is very expensive these days, so it 
did cost a lot of money to rebuild it. But I think it was absolutely 


essential to rebuild it 

The CHarrMAN. Was not most of the change from narrow gage to 
standard gage? 

Mr. HeminrztemMan. It has always been standard gage, Senator 
but it was completely worn out. It had to be rebuilt because of the 
heavy traffic during the war. It is now a good railroad 

Senator ANDERSON. But the Army requires that a great deal of 
its supplies be moved by trucks in order that trucks be available up 
there, and the Government railroad stands there unused. 

Mr. HrinrztemMan. They use the Government railroad a great 
deal, too 

Senator Anperson. The local commander of the Army in Alaska 
recommended that the Army use the railroad, but the Washington 
office refused to do so. I just wondered if you were familiar with that 

Mr. HeinrzLpeMan. No, I was not. 

Senator ANDERSON. You believe there is a great possibility for the 
pulp industry in Alaska, do you? 

Mr. HrrintztemMan. Yes, in the very near future 

Senator ANDERSON. Are you satisfied with the method under 
which these are now operating up there? 

Mr. HernrzLemMan. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. Sustained-vield units? 

Mr. HerntzLemMan. Yes 

Senator ANDERSON. Even though it would be out of your field of 
jurisdiction as Governor, you would continue to recommend. the 
development of these sustained-yield units? 

Mr. HemntzLeman. I certainly would. 

Senator ANDERSON. Are you on record with the Forest Service in 
favor of the sustained-vield unit which is now in operation? 

Mr. Heintzteman. That is right, I am. 

Senator ANDERSON. Did you help to work it out? 
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Mr. HeinrzLeman. | did. 

Senator ANDERSON. I happen to know that you did, and | commend 
vou for it. 

Mr. HeinrztemMan. Thank you 
Senator ANDERSON. I think it is a thing we needed long before. 
The CuarrmMan. I might elaborate just a little bit and say that you 
vere an employee of the distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
vhen he was Secretary of Agriculture 

Mir. HeinrzLeMan. Yes 
Senator AnpEeRSON. I do know that Mr. Heintzleman’s work up 
here was extremely satisfactory to the Forest Service. I hate to see 
he Forest Service lose him 
Senator WarkIns. He is about ready to retire, if he has spent all 
Hat time up there 
The CHairMAN. Is that all, Senator? 

Senator ANDERSON. I have no further questions 

The CHAIRMAN, Senator Malone? 

Senator MaLonr. Mr. Heintzleman, you mentioned briefly that 

Japanese had wanted to come in and make investments, and you 
said something about not allowing them to make the investments 

xcept through American companies. Can you give us a little more 
nformation on that point? 

Mir. Hernrzteman. I do not know what more I can say about that 
We told them they had to work through American corporations, and 

ese would have to be staffed with Americans 

Senator MaLoner,. Is that the law? 

Mir. HernrztemMan. That is my understanding 

Senator Mantonr. That they would have to be American corpora- 

ons? 

Mr. Hernrzteman. Yes. I think we cannot sell timber to foreign 
orporations 

Senator Manone. All you wanted them to do was to comply with 
the Federal law? 

Mr. Heinrzteman. That is right, just the same as in Oregon or 
Washington 

Senatol NI \LONI How could they expect to do otherwise than 
omply with the law? Why was it necessary to tell them? 

Mir. Heinrzneman. We just pointed it out to them, that is all 

Senator Martone. We have a little trouble, vou know—we do not 
mive trouble, but we finance foreign countries, and then many of 
hem insist that the majority of the stock of the corporation be owned 
vy that country’s citizens. It makes it a litthe awkward. 1 thought 
his might have some reference to that 

Mr. HernrztemMan. No 

Senator MALONE. You are not trying to prevent any foreign invest 
ents, except that they must comply with the law. 

Mr. HemrztemMan. That is right. 

Senator Martone. In the gold situation that vou mentioned, what 
nethods do the Canadians use to encourage prospectors that vou have 
mn mind? 

Mr. Heinrzteman. They make money grants to the prospectors, 
grubstake them 

Senator MALONE. Isit a fact, too, that they cave the cold producers 
$7.50-an-ounce bonus? 
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Mr. Hemnrzteman. They did [am not sure, but I thought they 
had done away with that. 

Senator Martone. They have raised it now And then they sell 
it to us for $35 

Mr. Heinrzteman. I remember when that was installed 

Senator Matone. Would you think we should do something like 
that? 

Mr. Hemnrzteman. I do not know. 

Senator Matoner. You talked about encouragement, and I thought 
you might have some definite idea about it. 

I was going to ask vou about this Wheeler-Howard Act. I am not 
sure that the Senator from Utah mentioned the Wheeler-Howard 
Act. We had some difficulty here, and these people have complained 
about it. Do you think the withdrawal of the land in Alaska unde 
the Wheeler-Howard Act has been retarding development there? 

Mr. Heinrzteman. | think it would if they continued to make 
large reservations or withdrawals under the Wheeler-Howard Act 

Senator Martone. They have already withdrawn enormous acreage 
there. 

Senator Warkins. That is not under the Wheeler-Howard Act 
It is under the claimed power of the Secretary of the Interior. He 
claims he has power to withdraw these lands for reservations 

Senator MaLone. It is withdrawn for reservations; and you think 
that is bad? 

Mr. HeinrzLeMan. Yes; certainly down in the sections of the 
territory with which | am familiar. I know nothing about the Arctic 

Senator MaLtonre. We were told here that these withdrawals were 
made, and then the attorneys for the Indians would defy us to do 
anything about it. Do you understand that is the situation? Have 
you run into that? 

Mr. HeinrztemMan. | have heard that; ves. 

Senator MaLone. Has it affected you up there? 

Mr. HernrzLemMan. No. ‘The only time it affeeted us was in con- 
nection with the pulp-timber project which someone mentioned a 
moment ago. 

Senator MaLone. The withdrawals had retarded that? 

Mr. HeinrzpemMan. The attorneys talked about making with- 
drawals. 

Senator ANpERSON. It did delay it, Mr. Heintzleman? 

Mr. HernrzLeMan. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. You had worked for 20 vears, at least, to try 
to get this Tongass project under way. The suit was filed, and they 
shipped a little tractor up there and cut a few trees and claimed they 
were doing it for the native people, and the folks who were going to 
invest $30 or $40 million just ran away. 

Senator Warkins. Is it not a fact also that this opposition through 
the Indian attorneys and some of the natives was inspired, as a matter 
of fact, by the Indian Bureau here in Washington? 

Mr. HeintrztemMan. | do not know that. 

Senator Warkins. I think that is the fact, whether you know about 
it or not. 

Senator Matone. The fact was that it was retarded, in your 
opinion, through the reservations that were withdrawn by the Secre 
tary of the Interior? 
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Mr. HeminrzLeMan. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Senator Smathers? 

Senator SMarTHERS. Mr. Heintzleman, what is the population of the 
Territory of Alaska now? 

Mr. HernrztemMan. The 1950 census showed about 128,000. We 
think now it is somewhere in the neighborhood of 150,000. 

Senator SMATHERS. How many of these people are Eskimos? 

Mr. Heinrzteman. I think about 16,000. 

Senator SMATHERS. How many of them are Indians? 

Mr. HeinrztemMan. About the same number. 

Senator SMaruers. A little over 100,000 white? 

Mr. HerinrzLeEMAn. Approximately that. 

Senator SMATHERS. What is the rate of growth there? Since 1950, 
What has been the rate of growth in the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. HetnrzteMan. Since 1950? As I said, we think now it is 
about 150,000. It was 128,000 in 1950. 

Senator SMATHERS. Twenty percent. How big is the Territory of 
Alaska? 

Mr. Hetnrztpeman. Five hundred and eighty-six thousand square 
miles 

Senator SMatrHers. | recall having heard somebody say if you laid 
the map of Alaska across the United States, it would stretch from 
South Carolina all the way, for example, to the State of Washington. 

Mr. Heinrztpeman. All the way to California, yes, that is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. That is including the Aleutians? 

Mr. HemnrztpemMan. That includes the Aleutian chain. Alaska is 
one-fifth the area of the United States 

Senator SMarHers. What are the prospects for oil up there, do you 
know? Have you heard anything? 

Mr. HeinrztemMan. They are good. The Phillips Petroleum Co. 
has signed a contract to put down 12 wells in the next 10 years in an 
area on the south coast of Alaska which looks very promising. 

Senator SmarHers. How did they make those leases? Do you, 
as Governor, have anything to do with recommending them? 

Mr. HeinrztemMan. No. They are made by the United States 
Geological Survey, I believe. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, the Secretary of the Interior 
would finally have to approve those leases, and you would not have 
anything to do with that? 

\ir. Hemnrzteman. I would not have anything to do with that. 

Senator SMatrHERs. In the population are there any Japanese? 

Mr. HeinrztemMan. Very few. 

Senator SMarHers. Most of the white population are people from 
the United States? 

Mr. HernrzteMan. Practically all of them come from continental 
United States. 

The CuatrMan. Do you know the number of Federal employees, 
approximately? 

Mr. HeinrzLeMAn. | cannot tell you. 

Senator ANDERSON. It is substantial, though, is it not? 

Mr. HeinrzLeMaNn. Very substantial. 

Senator Smatuers. Of this number of white people, how many are 
military? 


» 
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Mr. HeintzLemMan. | cannot tell you that. In the Census of 1950, 
they did not include the military people who were in barracks, but as 
I understand it they did include those commissioned officers and non- 
commissioned officers who were living there with their families. | 
believe that that amounted to something like 15,000. That is pretty 
much a guess, Senator. 

Senator SMatTHERS. No further questions. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Kuchel? 

Senator Kucuen. | have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CLements. Mr. Heintzleman, you suggested, I believe, 
that about forty-eight hundred employees would come to the pulp 
mill at Ketchikan. 

Mr. HetnrztemMan. | said that we figured forty-eight hundred 
people would draw their support from the pulp mill. 

Senator CLEMENTS. They would be brought in to Ketchikan as a 
result of the mill being established? 

Mr. HernrzneMan. The community would require forty-eight 
hundred people as a result of the pulp mill. 

Senator Clements. That would be forty eight hundred residents 
of Alaska, or would most of those be native Alaskans? 

Mr. HernrzLemMan. Quite a few would be native Alaskans, par- 
ticularly Indians. 

Senator CLeMENTs. These new industries that you suggest are very 
likely to be established or that there are unusually fine prospects for 
establishing 

Mr. HernrzLeEMANn. Yes. 

Senator Clements. What number of emp 
they will bring? 

Mr. HeintrzLeEMAn. These new industries? 

Senator CLEMENTS. The ones you have in mind 

Mr. Hemtziteman. I will put it this way: If we could develop the 
timber industries to their capacity down in southeastern Alaska, 
which is where the bulk of the commercial timber is located, I think 
it would have the effect of adding around 30,000 people to the popu- 
lation. 

Senator CLements. Do you think there is prospect of that happen- 
ing within the next 3 or 4 months? 

Mr. HemrztemMan. No. I think we may get assurances of some of 
those industries within the next 24 months or 36 months. 

Senator CLEMENTS. You mentioned that you had had a 20 percent 
increase in population in the last 2 vears. What was the increase in 
the last 10 vear census between the 1940 and 1950 census? 

Mr. Heintrzteman. | think the 1940 census showed a total of about 
72.090. 

Senator CLhements. You have had nearly 100 percent increase in 
that 10 vear period? 

Mr. HernrzLeMan. Seventy seven percent or something like that. 
Anyhow, it came up to 128,000. 

Senator CLeEMENTs. If it were just a question of population, popu- 
lation would not deter statehood very long, would it, at the rate 
Alaska is now growing? 

Mr. HeIntTzLEMAN. No. 

Senator CLemMents. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHArrRMAN. Senator Dworshak? 


loyees do you anticipate 
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Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Heintzleman, I was a member of a House 
croup in 1945 that visited the Territory of Alaska. At that time we 
were impressed by the necessity of integrating the natives with the 
white population. That is particularly true in the schools. I was 
happy to hear you say that splendid progress is being made along that 
line 

In Juneau there is a large office building—lI have forgotten the name 
of il and from reports I have been receiving there has been an in- 
crease of about 5 percent in the operating expenses of the Indian 
office in the Territory, and while there is some progress being made 
toward the integration of the national natives, Eskimos and others 
there, with the whites, it seems that the Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
moving in there with an expanding program which hardly seems 
justified under those circumstances. 

Have vou had an opportunity to make any observation as to the 
program and policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Territory? 

Mr. Herntzteman. No, I have not made any study of that. | 
think it is correct that they have more people working there than they 
have ever had before. 

Senator DworsHak. Almost more than they have Indians up there. 

Mr. HeinrzLeman. | imagine the increase is due to the new hospi- 
tals they have been putting in around over the country, because 
it is certain that the number of schools they operate has been decreas- 
ing. They have been putting in, as you know, a number of very large 
hospitals 

Senator DworsHak. Specifically for the use of natives? 

Mr. HeinrzLeMAn. Native hospitals. 

Senator DworsHak. Has there been any tendency to integrate 
that particular activity with the whites? 

Mr. HernrzLeMan. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator DworsHak. You do think some progress is being made in 
integration there? 

Mr. HeinrztemMan. In the schools there is no question about it 

Senator DworsHak. In economic life. 

Mr. HeinrztemMan. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Senator Dworsuak. | meant so far as the natives are concerned. 

Mr. HeintzteMan. Every year the natives are becoming more 
integrated with the whites, in industry and in every other way. 

Senator DworsHak. How do you feel personally about the Indian 
service program? While we are trying to encourage greater participa- 
tion of the Indian in the economic life and educational activities of 
the Territory, should we have constant expansion of the bureaucratic 
control by the Indian Service? 

Mr. HernrztpemMan. No; I do not. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not think that that is essential? 

Mr. HernrzLemMan. As I said, it seems to me that these hospitals 
might be turned over from the Public Health Service, certainly in 
certain sections of Alaska with which I am familiar. 

Senator DworsHak. You would want to encourage the native chil- 
dren to attend public schools. We ought to have a simplified hospital 
system which would make available services for natives and whites 

Mr. HerinrzLeMan. Everybody. 

Senator DworsHak. I am glad to hear you say that. 

That is all, thank vou. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Senator Long? 

Senator Lona. | vield to Senator Jackson 

Senator JAcKsON. I have to step out for a minute and I just want 
to ask a couple of questions of Mr. Heintzleman 

As I understand it, Mr. Heintzleman, vou feel at the present time 
that Alaska might not be ready for statehood, but vou would work 
for it if the people up there wanted it. Is that the general substance 
of vour position? 

Mr. HetnrzLteEMan. Yes. I would go alone with what the people 
of Alaska want to do on the matter. In using the expression ‘‘a little 
premature,” I meant by that that I personally felt we might better 
spend our money and our time in trying to build up our industries for 
the next 2 of 3 years and then statehood would come very much 


easier. [speak particularly about building up our industries because, 
as Ou KTLOW, a considerable portion of Alaska’s economy how 18 base d 
on military spending It seems to me if we eould build up our 
industries, then when this military spending levels off or declines, 
these industries will take up the slacl 

Senator Jackson. | hope vou will work for statehood, and | am 
sure vou will as the thing progresses 

During the time I served in the House I was on the Appropriations 
Committee and on the Interior Subcommittee One of the propiems 
that I think troubled many members of the committee was the 
present tax situation in Alaska. the small amo t of real estate that 
Is available for taxation | hope tha as Governor vou will clo our 
best to improve the tax structure lam not advocating ar particular 
kind of tax, but | do hope that som« thi iw WM it] caone to bring abdpout, 
shall we sav, more equitable taxation to meet tl obviously CTOWINE 


needs of the Territors 
Mir. HetnizLeMan. Yes 


} } 
Senator Jackson. In other words, I a 


eC] i sure that vou agree that 1t 
is not fair for Alaska to come every day to Congress for funds when 
they can raise money locally 

Mir. HeinrzteMan. That is right, where local contributions are 
possible 

Senator Jackson. We have had that problem ip ma connection with 
public works projects for communities, and so on | believe the re- 
sources are there, and the money can be obtained on an equitable 
and fair basis. I am not asking that vou take it out on any one 
group or request the legislature to levy penal taxes against anyone, 
but to get the tax structure of Alaska on a better busmess basis so 
vou can carry more of the local load There is a tremendous amount, 
IT am sure you agree with me, that the Federal Government must do 
to assist the Territory. 

Do vou agree in general with that position? 

Mr. HernrzteMan. Yes, I do. I think the Territory should try 
to contribute just as much as it possibly can to the cost of the develop- 
ment work. It comes up in connection with roads, for example. You 
are thinking of roads, Senator Jackson 

Senator JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. HernrztemMan. The tax up there now on motor oils and motor 
fuels is 2 cents a gallon. I believe the average for the United States 
is something like 5% or 6 cents a gallon. 

Senator JAcKSON. Yes. 
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\[r. HernrzteMan. It seems to me that a country which needs 
roads as badly as Alaska could very we ll afford to up the gas tax to 
the national average 

Senator Jackson. As vou said, the big problem is getting industries, 
and I hope the work you have done in connection with your past 
assignments as head of the Forest Service for Alaska will be followed 
through in other areas so we can get new industries into Alaska 
which will he Ip deve lop the treme ndous resource that exists there. 

One last question. You have been in the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the past 30 years. The fact that 90 percent of the Federal 
activity outside of military is under Interior will not cause you any 
embarrassment, I take 1 

Mr. HemntzLeMan. No. 

Senator JAcKSON. You have been able to work together pretty 
well with the Department? 

Mr. Heinrzteman. I have worked very closely with all the agencies 
of the Department of the Interior in Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. I think there is a good opportunity up there to 
make recommendations wherein the Federal Government can save 
some money in avoiding duplication among the various bureaus and 
agencies of the Department of the Interior, the Department of Agri- 
culture and other agencies. I hope that vou will make some business- 
like recommendations to improve that situation. 

Mr. HernrzLemMan. | intend to do so. 

Senator JAcKson. Some reference was made regarding the Indian 
situation. My recollection, sir—you may correct me “Dr. Fenton, 
who was a member of our Subcommittee, of the House, on the Interior 
Appropriations, has taken a very keen and enlightened interest in 
eliminating the TB problem among the Indians. Am I correct in 
understanding that a lot of the increased load on the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs stems from a vastly expanded hospital program undertaken 
since the end of World War IT? 

Mr. Hernrzteman. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I hope that if cutting has to be done—and 
certainly cuts will have to be made in many of the agencies—that you 
will keep uppermost in your mind the need to eradicate TB in Alaska 
because that I think has been a bad blot on our work in the Territory. 

Mr. HerntztemMan. It has been. As you may know, the incidence 
of tuberculosis in Alaska is about 10 times what it is in the United 
States, and it is largely among the natives. I think, too, Senator, as 
we give the natives work in these industries we are trying to get in 
there, they will improve their standard of living and, in that way, 
help to cut down the tuberculosis rate. 

Senator Jackson. The white man brought tuberculosis to the 
Indians in Alaska, as he did in every other place in the United States, 
and the Indian did not have an opportunity to build up immunity to 
tuberculosis. I hope that we will do our best to consider the native 
human resources of Alaska as well as trying to conserve the natural 
resources. . 

Senator Dworsnak. Will you yield for a question there? Is it 
not true, Mr. Heintzleman, that the prevalence of TB has greatly 
increased in the last decade in the territory? 

Mr. HerntztemMan. I do not know whether it has increased or 
whether searching it out has just disclosed that there are more cases 
than we knew of before. 
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Senator Dworsuak. I was told when we Americanized the natives 
by taking them into the installations and reservations and bringing 
the Territory into World War II, we exposed them to many of these 
hazards to which they had not theretofore been exposed. I agree 
with the Senator from Washington that undoubtedly we are respon- 
sible for inept policies that we have pursued in Alaska, in bringing TB 
or expanding the TB hazards there. 

You do not know definitely about that? 

Mr. Hernrzueman. I do not know about that. 

The CHarrMANn. Senator Barrett? 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Heintzleman, the Department of the Interior 
has jurisdiction over about 180 million acres up there in Alaska; is 
that right? 

Mr. HemnrztemMan. No. The total area of Alaska—I will have to 
figure it out in my mind, Senator—is 375 million acres, and I should 
say there are about 30 million acres of that in national forests and 
national parks and that sort of thing. There are about 49 million 
acres in the big naval oil reserve. 

Senator Lone. How much is in the naval oil reserve? 

Mr. HernrziteMan. I think about 49 million acres. The rest of 
Alaska is largely under the Bureau of Land Management. 

Senator Barrett. The land under the Bureau of Land Management 
is mostly grazing land or would you say a good part of it is timbered 
land? 

Mr. HetnrztemMan. Under the Bureau of Land Management? 

Senator Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. HernrzteMan. It is both. A good percentage of it carries 
a light stand of timber. I suppose a majority of it, the larger part of 
it carries grass, moss, and tundra. 

Senator Barrerr. Do they have a force up there to manage the 
timber resource? 

Mr. HetnrztemMan. Yes. The Bureau of Land Management has 
a regional office in Anchorage that handles the timber and also handles 
fire protection. 

Senator Barretr. Do vou know what the assessed valuation of all 
the property in the Territory is? 

Mr. HernrztemMan. | do not know. 

Senator Barretr. Do vou know whether or not the pulp mill that 
you were speaking of which would cost around $47 million would be 
a relatively large proportion of the present assessed valuation up 
there in Alaska? 

Mr. HeintrztemMan. No, I would not think so. Of course, it would 
be appreciable. But we have salmon canneries and other things that 
represent quite large investments. 

Senator Barretr. I do not happen to have the information, but 
I am quite certain that the assessed valuation of the Territory of 
Alaska would not be much over $200 million, just making a rough 
guess at it. If anybody here knows, he can correct me. I would say, 
therefore, that the pulp mill would be a considerable proportion of the 
real property in Alaska on the tax rolls if and when it was constructed. 

The CHAIRMAN. His answer was that it would be appreciable. 

Senator Barrer. That is true. I just want to ask you this one 
question: Is it your idea that the Congress should not grant statehood 
to Alaska until they had a large increase in the tax base up there in 
Alaska so they could support a State government? 
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Mir. Herinrzteman. I think it would be easier to support a Stat 
overnment after a few vears because I believe seme of these large 
ndustrial enterprises will be coming in in that time 

Senator BARRET1 That Is all 

natol LLON¢ | would | 
When I visited Alaska about 14 or 15 vears ago, I noticed that a lot 
he labor in Alaska was people who would go up there from Wash- 
neton. Oregon. and California during the summertime, and returned 
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\Ir. HetnrzLemMan. I think so. 

Senator Lone. Perhaps Congress could try to take some measures 
legislatively to encourage the development of Alaska. I do not refer 
LO any parti ulat Pprovislon, but it does seem to me there could be a 
proposal that would aid in the encouraging of capital to take risk 
venture in Alaska; something along that line. 

Mr. HetntztemMan. One of the things the departments of the 
Government have been doing, which have charge of the natural 
resources, 1s to inventory resources so the information could be made 
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available to people who want to invest in Alaska. That takes in 
timber, minerals, agricultural lands, and so forth. I think that is a 
very useful thing to do. 

Senator Corpon. May I make an observation at this time, Mr. 
Chairman. It is not in the nature of a question. I just want to 
suggest that I have seen a recent report made by a representative of 
a small-business group that was set up here by the Congress. I do 
not now remember the legal name of the agency. The report indi- 
cated that one of the great difficulties in Alaska was the lack of credit 
that might be made available in Alaska or by cooperation with the 
banking interests of Alaska with banks in the United States, but 
that there were some statutes in the Territory that prevented that 
sort of thing. I just express the hope that when you return to Alaska, 
from the standpoint of State legislation, that matter can be looked 
into. 

It would seem to me that the Territory itself could do something 
in that field to liberalize banking practices so that more money could 
be gotten in there for industrial expansion. This report—it was rather 
voluminous, and I even took the trouble to call the gentleman into 
the office who made it—indicated that there was plenty of call for 
the capital in the banks and that they were able just to pick the 
absolutely gilt-edge securities that they wanted, that they were not 
interested in the smaller types of loans, and they charged excessive 
interest rates. 

I would be happy to furnish you a copy of the information I have 
on it, if it will do you any good. I think it is a matter that ought to 
be explored in Alaska by the Governor and through him by the 
Legislature of Alaska. 

Senator Lona. Do you have any idea of what the ultimate popula- 
tion of Alaska might be perhaps 20 or 30 years from now? 

Mr. Hemntrzteman. No; I could not hazard a guess. 

Senator Lona. Do you see much prospect of great expansion of the 
population there? 

Mr. Herntzteman. I do in the southern sections of Alaska, down 
where the timber is located and a lot of the water power too. This 
oil exploration that is going on at the present time by the Phillips 
Petroleum or that will soon be started 

Senator Lona. Is that at the southern extremity? 

Mr. HeINTzLEMAN. Yes, on the south coast, along the great crescent 
which forms the south coast. The development of the interior of 
Alaska, it seems to me, is going to depend largely on what we can 
find in there in the way of minerals. The search for those minerals 
is going on at the present time. There has been quite a bit of talk 
about agricultural development of Alaska. Of course, as representa- 
tive of the Secretary of Agriculture I have had some occasion to 
study that, and I can say that the agricultural development is going 
to depend of course entirely on the expansion of local markets. Unless 
we get that, we cannot expect a much greater agricultural develop- 
ment, and at the present time it is pretty small. I think there are 
only about 12,500 acres of land actually in cultivation in Alaska. 
We figure that it should be possible to increase that to 37,500 acres 
immediately to take care of those things which we can grow in Alaska 
and sell locally. Beyond that, any agricultural expansion is going to 
depend on industrial expansion. 
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Senator Lona. To what extent do you believe agriculture could be 
expanded in Alaska? 

Mr. Hernrzceman. Of course it has been impossible in that large 
area to look over all the land that might have agricultural value, but 
the men of the Department of Agriculture who have been studying 
the possibilities in recent years I think place the possibilities for agri- 
culture in the vicinity of the settled areas at a million acres. 

Senator Lona. At 1 million acres? 

fr. HeInTZLEMAN. Yes 

Senator ANDERSON. How much of that would be in the Matanuska 
Valley? 

Mr. HemntzteMan. Not over 50,000 acres, I believe. 

Senator Lone. That is not an encouraging amount of property 
available, considering the size of Alaska. That is only about one- 
quarter of I percent of the land 

Mr. HeintztemMan. Of course, as I said, we have not had an oppor- 
tunity to look over very much of it yet, but that is what they have 
found at the present time. It may be a great deal oreater. That is 
so much more, vou see, than we are using at the present time that we 
thought we had better concentrate our efforts on this million acres 
or less. 

The CuarrMan. Is that all, Senator Long? 

Senator Murray. I would like to ask one more question. 

Governor, I understand that your theory is that statehood for 
Alaska should await further development of industries in Alaska. 

Mr. HernrztemMan. I think we might wait a couple of years longer. 

Senator Murray. Would that not result in industry having a very 
powerful voice in determining the system of taxation, which might 
help them out on a very liberal basis, a very low basis of taxation? 
For instance, in some States, as in my State of Montana, they pay 
taxes on the net proceeds and are not taxed on the assessed valuation 
of their holdings. The result is that the taxes that come from those 
industries are not as high as they should be. 

The CHairMANn. That is something that the Federal Government 
cannot help very much. 

Senator Murray. No; because they write it into the constitution. 
The trouble is that that cannot be changed very easily. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Chairman, may I call attention to the fact 
at this point that in another Territory, Puerto Rico, they are en- 
couraging industry to come there by reason of the low taxes or exemp- 
tion from taxes for a time so they can get started, 

Senator Miiuikin. What is your important mineral production at 
the present time? 

Mr. HeintzLeMan. Gold. 

Senator Minturkrn. How much is that? 

Mr. HeinrzLeMan. At the present time it is not over $8 million a 
year. 

Senator MiLuikin. How about lead, copper, and zinc? 

Mr. HeinrzLeEMANn. We do not have much of that in production at 
present. We are trying to develop tin, which is something the United 
States needs badly. The tin prospects look quite promising. 

Senator MILLIKIN. Are there any uranium prospects? 

Mr. HetnrzteMan. We have not found any uranium so far. 

Senator Mrutrkin. Thank you. 
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Senator ANpERsON. Just one question. You spoke of 30,000 
people in this timbering industry. Do you mean that number em- 
ployed at peak, perhaps? 

Mr. HemnrztemMan. I mean that would be the number that would 
be supported permanently in southeastern Alaska by the timber 
industry. 

Senator A .».ERsoN. What I am trying to get at is this: When we 
have discussed irrigation projects many times, the experts on popula- 
tion growth for adjoining cities generally figure that every family 
that moves on to a farm puts five families in town. What 1 am trying 
to find out is, do you mean 30,000 people because of all this growth 
in town or that that many people might be employed in the pulp 
wood industry? 

Mr. Hetnrzteman. No. The pulp wood industry would support 
that many people; the families of pulp timber workers, the families 
of loggers, and service industries men and their families. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Then you would have maybe only 1,000 at 
work? 

Mr. HerntzLemMan. No. 

Senator ANpERsOoN. What I am trying to see is this: If you had 
1,000 at work you would multiply that by 

Mr. HerntzLemMan. Eight or nine. 

Senator ANDERSON. 2.7 to get up to the average family. That 
gives you 2,700. You would say that would take care of about 10,000 
people. I am just trying to find out how many you think might be 
there. I think personally very highly of that timber development, 
and I think as pulp prices and newsprint prices seem to climb in other 
parts of the world, the Alaskan area, for which you have struggled 
hard for more than 30 years, may come into its own in the develop- 
ment of these things. I was a little discouraged by the size of the 
figure that you used there, if that meant the overall increase in popu- 
lation. I would think it would be far beyond that if we had the right 
kind of program. 

Mr. HeinrzLteMANn. This is about the way it figures out. I used 
the dependency figures for the timber industries of some of the States 
in arriving at how much population could be supported in south- 
eastern Alaska by the pulp industry. It came to 30,000. 

Senator ANDERSON. I appreciate your answering that. I want 
to say that I submitted to the chairman some months ago a report 
on Alaskan railroads based on a study that had been made up there. 
I am going to send it back to him and I hope he may send it down to 
you. I hope that you take a look at that a little bit when you get up 
into that area again. 

The CuarrMan. I will show it to him, Senator, before he leaves 
town if I have the opportunity. 

Senator Lone. Might I ask just one further question. 

About the ability of the pulp industry down there when you work 
on a sustained-vield basis, how long does it take the timber to grow 
back after you cut it in Alaska? 

Mr. HetntzLeMan. We are going to use 80 years. We can grow 
sizable timber in much less than that, but it grows so well in Alaska 
between about the 50th and 80th year that it pays to hold it for the 
longer time and thus obtain more timber on a per acre per year basis. 
So we are going to use the high figure, 80 years. 
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Senator LonG Then for a pulp mill to operate on a sustained-vield 
basis in Alaska, they would have to plan to cut no more than about 
one eiehtieth of the timber eat h vear? 

Mr. HeinrzLeMan. That is correct 

Senator ANDERSON But It GTOWS faster when you are working ona 
sustained-vield basis and have a chance to clear it out. 

Mr. HernrztemMan. That is right 

Senator Mitiikin. May I make just one comment with respect to 
something Senator Anderson said? I think there is a multiplier in 
there that you may not have figured on when you attribute the direct 
crowth of service industries and everything else. At the same time 
vou are creating capital that encourages further industries and further 
developments, and of course you can carry those figures to most any 
extent you want to. I think that should be taken into consideration 

Senator AnpERsON. I willsay to Senator Millikin, that I, too, looked 
at some of the agricultural possibilities up there and when you take 
ereat areas at are covered vear in and year out, and have been for 
rernie rations, with ice and snow, vou cannot depend must on its acri- 
cultural or mineral development. 

Therefore, I was greatly attracted to this area of timber on which 
the Tongass project is under way, where, because of the current, the 
climate is fairly good, and the growth of timber, I think, would be 
excellent if vou could harvest the right timber and get it on the road 
That is why personally I was so pleased at Mr. Heintzleman’s lifelong 
endeavor to get pulp mills up there had finally seemed certain of 
success. He is still very caution until they turn the first wheel, but 
they have enough money in it now. 

Mr. HernrztemMan. They have 450 men working on mill construc- 
tion at this time 

Senator AnprRsON. Yes. In my opinion it does what you are 
talking about. The success of that will attract other capital and 
other ventures up in there and may be the means of finally putting 
\laska on a basis where there will be some taxable property. 

Senator Jackson. The Unive rsity of . Alaska has been doi ng a con- 
siderable amount of work in agricultural research in the Arctic area 
| hope that program will go forward. Certainly we are living in a 
period when the whole emphasis of survival is on the northern lati- 
tudes. It seems to me we should encourage agricultural possibilities 
in the Aretic even though it may appear to be a bit difficult at the 
present tim l understand the Russians have developed vast new 
areas 

Mir. HeinrztemMan. | am familiar with that. 

Senator Jackson. They have made a lot of progress in areas which 
appeared to be hopeless. The Scandinavian countries have been able 
to develop practically what amounted to wastelands in the past. | 
hope the fact that it seems difficult now will not deter you from exploit- 
ing future agricultural possibilities in this northern area. The more 
people we get in Alaska, the stronger this country will be. 

The CuarrmMan. If there are no further questions, I will say that 
before we recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon, I would like to have a 
vote on Mr. Heintzleman’s nomination, and perhaps it would be well 
and appropriate for me to say at this time that there can be no 
differences of opinion between the parties, the minority and majority 
in Congress, with reference to the deve lopment of Alaska. 
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| would like to use as an illustration the action that was taken 
during the SOth Congress when I was chairman of this committee 
before. I was the author of Senate Joint Resolution 118, which was 
supported by the Department of Agriculture, which | think at that 
time was under the management of the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. 

So we are all agreed on that, and I think the substance of the 
testimony by Mr. Heintzleman this morning is that he believes in the 
development of all available resources in Alaska not only for the 
purpose of making somebody prosperous who develops that by private 
capital, but for the purpose of getting a tax income and a tax base in 
Alaska that will support State government, if, as, and when it is voted 
by Congress. 

If there is no further statement or question, we will excuse Mr 
Heintzleman from the table. 

Senator ANDERSON. We approved somebody the other day without 
even asking him to leave the room. 

Senator Mintuikin. Mr. Chairman, I move we favorably report the 
nomination. 

Senator Jackson. I second the motion 

The CHAIRMAN. Motion is made and seconded that a favorable 
report on the nomination be made to the floor 

I think we will vote by voice, if there is no objection All those in 
favor say “‘aye’’; opposed. 

The motion is carried unanimously. 

(The hearing was closed at 12 o’clock noon 
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